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This  paoer  examines  the  extent  of  the  resurgence  of 
nationalism  and  militarism  In  modern  day  Japan;  the  real¬ 
ities  of  the  Shawa  Constitution  restrictions  as  an  Inhibi¬ 
tor  of  rearmament  with  nuclear  weapons;  am'  the  economic 
and  technological  capabilities  of  Japan  to  acquire  a  re¬ 
spectable  nuclear  deterrent.  The  risks  of  nuclear  dependence 
on  the  US  nuclear  umbrella  are  discussed  along  with  the 
obstacles  to  rearmament  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  rearma¬ 
ment.  An  analysis  of  these  factors,  in  conjunction  with 
the  changing  aspects  of  Japan’s  internal  and  external  en¬ 
vironment  reveal  that  there  is  a  mentality,  a  capacity 
and  a  trend  in  Japan  toward  nuclear  self-sufficiency  and 
that  Japan  will  become  a  nuclear  power  by  I960 


'  IN7T?0nUC?I0N 


Today,  Japan  ia  a  dynamic  island  nation  whose  stra¬ 
tegic  geographical  location  and  great  economic  status 
give  her  considerable  influence  in  the  Par  East  and  the 
position  of  a  potential  balancing  force  in  world  power. 

Her  people’s  native  resourcefulness  and  advanced  techni¬ 
cal  skills  have  propelled  her  from  the  total  defeat  of 
World  War  II  to  the  world’s  third  greatest  industrial, 

economic  and  trading  power,  in  a  time  span  of  Just  twenty- 
1 

five  years. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  hus  been  concerned 
with  powerful  national  pressures  to  satisfy  her  overwhelm¬ 
ing  domestic  needs  ard  has  become  disillusioned  with  her 
world  policeman  role  of  stabilization  and  peacekeeping. 

•'  .  ia 

These  pressures  combined  with  awareness  of  Japan’s  new 

status  of  power  and  wealth  have  evolved  into  US  desires, 

as  expressed  In  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  for  greater  Japanese 

participation  in  the  political  stability  and  economic 

development  of  the  Far  East.  The  Japanese  are  aware  of 

their  enhanced  world  position  and  their  nationalistic 

oride  creates  desires  for  a  more  influential  role  in 
2 

world  affairs. 

Japan  is  currently  tn  a  state  of  flux  due  to  the  re- 

- T" 

Hanson  Baldwin,  Strategy  for  Tomorrow,  pp .  233-^37. 

2  — 

Herman  Kahn,  The  Emerging  Japanese  Superstate,  p.1?!* 

-1 


definition  of  US  security  interests  which  have  aroused 
Japanese  feelings  of  insecurity  in  regards  to  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  American  security  guarantees  and  in  regards  to 
Russian  and’  Chinese  intentions.  This  insecurity  combined 
with  nationalistic  fervor  for  world  status  and  concerted 
economic  interests  in  regional  development  are  causing 
the  Japanese  to  reevaluate  their  strategic  thinking  as 

1  3 

to  the  wcf'ld  role  they  desire  to  play.  This  rethinking 
prompted  Japanese  leaders  to  probe  Defense  Security  Laird 
during  his  l?yi  Tokyo  visit  as  to  US  attitudes  toward  pos- 

u 

? rule  Japanese  nuclear  armament. 

'At**;  there  is  much  speculation  and  a  great  Japanese 
dilemma  as  to  whether  Japan  could  or  should  emerge  as  a 
world  superoow^r  with  nuclear  capabilities.  In  order  to 
determine  the  probability  of  whether  Japan  will  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  within  the  next  decade,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  major  forces  and  trends  that  will  influence 

her.  - 

RESURGENCE  OF  NX LI^RISM 

Revival  of  traditional  Japanese  nationalism  has  been 
spurred  on  by  pride  of  Japan’s  successful  economic  progress 
This  resurgence  of  nationalism  is  supported  by  a  1968  poll 

- J~ 

Maharay  K.  Chopra,  Wing  Commander ,  "Aspects  of  Asian 
Security,"  Military  Review,  November  '..97 2,  p.  Ji6. 

h  . 

T.C.  Rhee,  "Japan:  Security  and  Militarism."  The 
World  Today.  Vol.  27,  No.  9,  September  1971,  ;  p.  3°3-"3/U . 
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which  Indicated  that  1j7  percent  of  Japanese  felt  superior 


to  Westerners,  whereas  only  20  percent  had  sunerlorlty 

5 

feelings  in  1953*  and  this  trend  is  probably  growing. 

"Sckai-Iehi  (best  in  the  world)  is  a  phrase  that  stirs 

6 

the  deeoest  emotions  in  Japan.” 

Todays  Japanese  business  ethics  and  habits  are  in-' 
herited  traits  based  on  centuries  of  tradition  and  are 

.  I 

*  1 1' 

derived  from  the  Tokugawa  merchants  and  the  Samurai. 

The  merchants  contributed  their  economic 
acumen,  their  pragmatic  outlook  devoid  of 
ideology,  their  experiences  in  making  de¬ 
cisions  by  expedience.  The  Samurai  .brought 
with  them  their  autocratic  traits,  their 
belief  in  privileges  and  status  for  those 
with  power,  their  fierce  loyalities  and 
willingness  to  compromise  with  friends, 
their  aggressiveness  with  its  touch  of 
ruthlessness  toward  rivals. 7 

0 

These  traits  have  with-stood  concerted  efforts  of 
the  allies  after  World  War  II  to  "westernize"  the  Japanese 

by  substituting  political  and  personal  gratification  foi** 

v  1 

notional  gratification.  Kahn  believes  that  the  Shova 
generation,  reoresenting  two-thlr^s  of  the  oooulat Ion , 
will  carry  forward  these  economic  policies  that  elevated 
Japan  to  a  great  power  status  but  there  Is  also  a  poten- 


5 

"Jaran:  A  Time  of  decision,"  Newsweek,  L  October 
1971,  p.  33. 

6 

Ibid. 

7 

Richard  Halloran,  Japan  Images  anr  realities,  p,  153. 
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tial  fop  them  to  revert  to  nationalism  and  cultural  iden¬ 
tity  rather  than  imitate  the  foreign  models  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Such  a  reversion  would  stir  national 
support  for  revival  of  military  power  to  gain  national 
objectives. 

Author,  Willard  Price  refers  to  Japan’s  recurring 
ambition  to  expand  a  t  the  expense  of  her  neighbors ,  a 


trait  and  philosophy  ground  in  the  Japanese  mind  for* 
twenty-five  centuries.  He  cite3  with  concern  a  return 
toward  militarism  with  citizenship  rights  restored  to 
some  70  thousand  purged  militarists  and  nationalists, 
who  have  infiltrated  the  educational,  news  and  other 
media;  revising  books,  denying  Japan’s  war  guilt  and  pro- 

9  .  ■  ;  * 

noting  national  fanaticism. 

When  making  observations  about  the  Japanese  people 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  businessmen  from  the 
politlciins,  militarists  and  the  nationalists  due  to 
the  uniqjj^ness  of  their  traditional  ethics  which  stresses 
duty  and  loyalty  to  the  group  and  the  Japanese  society 
regardless  of  the  actions  required.  Many  Westerners  view 
this  Japanese  approach  as  op; ortunistic,  expedient  and 


- r 

Kahn,  p.  182-183. 

"  9 

Willard  Price,  The  Jacanese  Miracle  and  Peril,  pp . 
321-33*4.  ‘ 


i 
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pure  utility  when  comparer*  to  the  Western  concents  of 

1C 

duty,  loyalty,  truth,  conscience,  etc. 

There  are  some  influential  political,  business  and 
military  leaders  advocating  higher  defense  expenditures 
on  the  premise  th9t  military  power  must  accompany  economic 
power.  One  gifted  playwright  nationalist  politician,  Shin 
taro  Ishihara,  openly  campaigned  for  a  nuclear  deterrent. 
The  nuclear  weapons  deficiency  is  naturally  a  touchy 
subject  with  the  military  establishment  which  leans  toward 


11 

nationalism. 

The  most  powerful  Japanese  business  association  is 
the  Keidanren,  which  is  composed  of  Japan’s  most  prominent 
bankers  and  industrialists.  This  association  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  concerned  with  armaments  production  and 

has  frequently  spoken  out  for  rearmament  and  expansion  of 

12 

the  defense  industry.  Its  minister  in  charge  of  science 

and  technology,  Wataru  Hlraizumi,  believes  that  Japan 

13 

should  become  a  major  power  in  all  respects.  Apparently 
most  Japanese  feel  that  their  country  will  acquire  nuclear 


To 

Charles  A.  Moore,  The  Japanese  Mind,  pp.  297-298. 

n 

Zbigniew  BrzezinsVi,  The  Fragile  Blossom,  Crisis 
and  Change  In  Japan,  p.  ICO. 

- r? - 

Rand  Corp.  Report  No.  R-1030  -  ISA,  Japanese 
National  Security  Policy  -  Domestic  Determinants .  June 

vmTTrjr. —  — - 

13 

Brzezir.s’ti ,  p.  99. 
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weapons  since  polls  show,  that  regardless  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  feelings,  most  Japanese  believe  that  their  country 

li» 

will  acquire  nuclear  weapons  over  the  next  decade. 

Research  does  reveal  Japan’s  tremendous  nationalistic 
spirit  and  a  trend  toward  revival  of  traditional  militarism 
with  national  expectations  of  a  world  power  role  and  with 
resignation  to  nuclear  weapons  acquisition  in  order  to  - 
play  the  scenario. 

REALITIES  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  RESTRICTIONS 
One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  full  Japanese  rearma¬ 
ment  with  nuclear  capabilities  is  Article  9  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Constitution,  which  denounced  war  as  an  instrument 
of  policy  and  forswore  the  maintenance  of  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces  and  other  war  making  potentials.  This  pro¬ 
vision  was  accepted  by  the  Japanese  for  ten  years  until 
the  legal  position  of  defensive  nuclear  armaments  was 
voiced  by  Prime  Minister,  Nobusuke  Kishi.  His  position 
caused  great  national  concern  and  furor  and  resulted  in 
a  later  decision  by  a  Cabinet  Constitution  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  constitution  prohibited  Japanese  possession 

I'S  . . 

of  nuclear  weapons  of  any  kind.  Changes  in  Japanese 

- nr— 

"The  Missing  Superpower ,"  The  Economist,  London, 
Vol.  2h0,  July  31,  1971,  P.  lh. 

Ip 

Kei  kakaizu'ii,  "The  Problem;  for  Japan,"  A  World 
of  Nuclear  Powers,  ed.  Alastalr  Buchan,  pp.  7?-79. 
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attitudes  on  total  prohibition  of  rr.ilitary  forces  In  per¬ 
petuity  were  also  encouraged  by  US  Interest  ant’  support 

16 

for  the  creation  of  Japan’s  Self-Defense  Forces. 

In  19614 ,  China’s  detonation  of  her  first  nuclear 

device  caused  an  apprehensive  Japan  to  reevaluate  her 

security  position,  and  shortly  thereafter,  a  committee 

of  the  Upper  House  supported  the  legality  of  defensive 
17 

nuclear  weapons. 

This  position  was  substantiated  in  October  1970  by 

a  Japanese  Defense  Agency  "White  Paper"  which  suoported 

the  position  of  a  sovereign  nation's  Inherent  natural 

right  of  self-defense  and  the  maintenance  of  defensive 

12 

power  by  Japan  to  a  scale  necessary  for  self-defense. 

Japan  also  announced  that  Its  possession  of  small  yield, 

tactical,  defensive  nuclear  weaoons  would  not  be  prohibited 

19 

by  the  Jaoanese  National  Peace  Constitution. 

Price  states  that  the  Japanese  cannot  respect  Its 

constitution  because  of  its  foreign  origin  and  alien 

20 

phraseologies  which  are  repugnant  to  the  Japanese. 


- TS“ 

Baldwin,  o.  21)2. 

17 

Wakaizumi ,  pp.  76-79. 

16 

Japanese  Defense  Agency,  The  Defense  of  Japan, 
(English  Transla  tion ) .  October,  1970,  od.  TT-2E~. 

19 

The  Washington  Post,  21  October  1970,  p.  22. 

20 

Price,  p.  125. 
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Today  there  Is  a  movement  for  constitutional 

revision  of  Article  0,  with  nationalistic  films  to 

rebuild  military  power.  One  advocate  for  change  In 

the  "no-war"  article  is  Mr.  Osamu  Inaba,  Chairman  of 

the  revision  draft’ up  committee,  who  believes  tnat 

most  Jaoanose  suonort  s  police  of  self-defense  suffi- 
21 

clency.  Opponents  of  revision  cite  the  restraining 

effect  of  the  cor  jtitutioo  on  Japanese  rearma  lent  with 

its  favorable  benefits  of  tranouillty  from  interns tlonal 
22 

power  struggles. 

Conservat!  /e  leaders  privately  support  a  revised 

constitution  which  would  be  truly  Japanese  and  portray 

her  history  and  culture  and  feel  It  should  reflect  the 

realities  of  Japanese  politics  and  better  serve  this 

unloue  nation,  erasing  all  the  na~'<s  of  ’forld  War  II 

23 

defeat  and  occupation. 

A  cons4*'  rational  revision  would  enable  the  Japan¬ 
ese  to  fill  the  military  v-cuum  In  Asia  created  by  TJS 
troop  reductions  and  allow  greater  Japanese  regional 


economic,  political  and  military  involvement  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  It  woulu  also  greatly 


- n - 

RLch-'rd  Hslloran,  ’’Japanese  Joi . oh  •  Charter 
Revision,”  "he  New  Vor’x  "Imes,  31  October  71»P.  11* 

22 

Peter  J.  Hino,  LTC,  And  in  this  Nuclear  Corner... 
Janan?  p.  6. 

23 

Halloran,  n.  110. 
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enhance  Japanese  prestige  and  strategic  perspective. 

If  Japan  cannot  or  does  not  overtly  revise  the  consti¬ 
tution,  she  will  conveniently  reinteroret  It  so  as  to 
achieve  her  security  Interests.  As  can  be  seen,  Japanese 
government  attitudes  have  evolved  from  absolute  rejection 
to  convenient  acceptance  of  the  legality  of  defensive 
nuclear  weapons.  In  the  future,  her  own  strategic 
interests  will  guide  her  security  policies. 

ECONOMIC  MIGHT  Am  TECHNOLOGICAL  CAPABILITIES 

Japan’s  GNP  now  exceeds  $200  billion  and  her  GNP 
should  approach  nearly  $li00  billion  in  1975  barring  any 
permanent  undermining  effects  of  the  current  world  energy 
crisis.  Future  budget  allocations  of  the  small  percen¬ 
tage  now  appropriated  to  defense  will  represent  a  size¬ 
able  amount  and  would  be  sufficient  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  significant  nuclear  program. 

The  necessity  for  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
has  long  been  recognized  by  Japan’s  business  leaders,  ard 
there  is  reason  to  assume  that  the  current  energy  crisis 
will  force  the  Japanese  toward  a  crash  program  of  energy 
development, so  as  to  offset  their  future  vulnerability  to 
the  whirs  of  the  Kiddle  East  Nations  or  other  world  power 
confrontations.  It  seems  logical  due  to  the  constraining 
factors  of  limited  native  raw  materials  and  because  of 
technological  know-^ow  that  Japan  will  steer  a  course 

9 


toward  primary  dependence  on  nuclear  energy  to  meet  her 
current  and  anticipated  future  energy  needs. 

Utilization  of  American  fueled  generating  plants  has 
greatly  assisted  the  Japanese  in  assimilating  nuclear  tech¬ 
nology.  They  are  expected  to  have  38  nuclear  fueled  plants 

2k 

by  1977  and  by  1985  will  have  the  capacity  to  produce  30 

25 

to  U0  million  kilowatts  of  atomic  oower. 

Japan  is  almost  devoid  of  uranium  bearing  ore  and  is 

engaging  firms  world -wide  to  prospect  and  mine  for  uranium; 

but  she  is  concentrating  her  efforts  toward  nuclear  breeder 

reactors,  a  process  which  converts  uranium  into  plutonium 

and  over  a  period  of  time  makes  more  plutonium  than  it 

consumes.  Japan  has  also  succeeded  in  the  centrifugal 

separation  of  uranium  235  which  facilitates  economical 

26 

small  plant  utilization.  Kahn  estimates  a  Japanese 

plutonium  capacity  in  1975  to  produce  several  thousand 

small  nuclear  weapons  with  little  restrictive  effect  on 

27 

production  and  the  ersuing  cost  of  kilowatt  hours., 

Japan  was  the  fifth  nation  to  orbit  a  satellite  and 
rapid  advances  in  space  research  and  missile  technology 
propelled  her  into  third  place  in  this  science.  Japanese 


Oral  J.  Bilderback,  Capt.  USN ,  Resurgent  Japanese 
Power,  Inevitable  Result  of  Nixon  T)oct;  Te ,  p.  l2. 


Brzezinski,  p.  108. 

26 

Ibid. 

27 

Kahn,  p.  165. 
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emnhasis  la  being  placed  on  highly  precisioned  larger 

satellites  developed  and  launched  in  a  short  time  scan. 

In  1971,  she-  launched  both  liquid  and  solid  fueled  roc  t- 

28 

ets.  She  has  successful!/  launched  a  nine  and  one-'-alf 

ton  rocket  to  a  range  .f  1300  r.lTee  and  her  KTT  It  Klaslle 

has  the  thrust,  pay  load  and  range  equivalent  to  the 

29 

early  US  hirutemen  Missile.  Kahn  predicts  that  Japan 


will  have  t.h-  srace  technology  to  produce  equivalents 

to  the  eirly  Mlnuteran  and  Polaris  by  1975  and  will 

likely  acquire  nuclear  wessons  within  the  next  five  or 
30 

ten  years.  Other  Japanese  experts  feel  that  Japan  could 

quickly  produce  nuclear  weapons,  but  barring  aciive  US 

support  or  obstruction,  it  woul's  take  her  a  considerable 

31 

tine  to  develop  a  respectable  nuclear  deterrent. 

RISKS  CF  KTTChEAR  PE  "ENBENCE  ON  THE  US 
Jaoan’s  economic  success  and  survival  as  a  leading 
commercial  nation  is  dependent  upon  the  continuous  supply 
of  row  mat3'*#,.lc  er.d  her  acccrr  to  her  natural  marketing 
areas.  These  'acts  were  so  dramatically  en.phasixed  recently 


- ^ - 

Mainichl,  25  October  1770,  11  September,  1971,  1? 
September,  1771-. 

29 

Arle ! gh  Burke ,  United  Stater  -  Japanese  Relations , 
Washington:  Government  ?"lrting  Office,  1969,  0.  7p« 

30 

Kahn,  op.  165-166, 

31 

Brz-.-zlnskl ,  p.  108. 
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by  the  rationing  of  Middle  East  oil  to  her  "well  oiled" 
economy.  Her  resources  vulnerability  can  b e  accentuated 
by  noting  that  99.5  percent  of  her  oil  is  imported  and 
her  estimated  needs  are  expected  to  increase  250  percent 
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by  1985. 


Japan’s  geographic  proximity  to  the  PRC  and  the  USSR 
make  her  sensitive  tc  any  potential  aggressive  offensive 
actions  by  these  com-,  unis  t  nations  and  intensifies  Japanese 
concern  in  protecting  her  regional  interests  and  invest¬ 
ments  and  in  securing  vital  sea  lanes,  notably  the 
Malacca  Straits.  Japan  is  extremely  conscious  of  grow¬ 
ing  Russian  naval  cower  in  the  surrounding  oceans  and  the 
increased  Soviet  air  surveillance  of  Japan.  She  is  also 
very  conscious  of  Red  China’s  national  ambitions,  her 
regional  nuclear  capabilities  and  her  penchant  for  foment¬ 
ing  revolutionary  wars  in  the  area. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Japanese  have  been  dependent 
on  the  TTS  nuclear  umbrella  to  protect  her  vital  security 
interests;  but  recently  US-Japanese  relations  have  faced 
Increased  uncertainties  in  regards  to  American  base  rights 
in  Japan,  local  defense  requirements  and  responsibilities, 
and  recent  US  emergency  economic  measures.  Japan  has  also 
taken  notice  of  the  devisive  effect  of  the  Vietnam  War  on 
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"Japan  in  the  International  Economic  War,"  The 
Oriental  Economist,  Vol  39,  No  731*  September  1971,  pp. 17-18 
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US  public  support  for  Involve!;  cut  in  foreign  wars  and 
are  I.vnd  to  b-  cct.cerr.ed  about  the  aftermath  of  Water¬ 
gate  and  its  erosive  effect  on  the  independence  of  the 
executive  branch  and  its  ability  to  corr.it  the  United 
States  in  foreign  affairs. 

Japanese  leaders  recognize  that  international  power 

relations  are  changirg  in  the  Far  East  and  the  more 

nationalistic  leaders  fear  a  weakening  of  US  resolve  in 

the  area.  They  are  promoting  a  more  inderendent,  strong 

self-reliant  Japanese  program  for  reasons  of  security  and 

prestige.  Japanese  doubts  about  US  defense  committments 

are  supported  by  a  recent  Japanese  newspaper  poll  which 

revealed  th-=t  38  oercent  of  those  polled  felt  as  if  the 

33 

ttS  would  not  defend  Japan  in  an  emergency. 

Dependence  on  the  reliability  of  the  ITS  nuclear  um¬ 
brella  is  humiliating  to  the  prestige  of  the  status  con¬ 
scious  Japanese.  It  is  also  dangerous  in  the  event  that 
US  and  Japanese  national  interests  do  not  coincide  in  a 
given  situation  or  if  relations  between  the  two  nations 
become  strained.  Japan's  leadsrs  und  its  people  are  be- 
roring  convinced  t^nt  the  free  worlds  second  greatest  in¬ 
dustrial  rower  must  have  a  self -sufficient  defense  force 
to  project  her  national  aims,  to  protect  her  fantastic 

- J3 - 

John  Toland,  The  Rising  Stir,  pp.  US'i--h^2. 


economic  gains,  to  gain  self-confidence,  prestige  and 
Influence,  as  well  as  to  deter  potential  aggressors. 

A  defense  mantle  with  nuclear  armaments  fits  the  Japa¬ 
nese  desire  to  become  Independent  of^the  United  States, _ 

OBSTACLES  TO  0TAPf'>u4EN  T 
The  major  obstacles  to  large  scale  rearmament 
including  nuclear  arms  are;  domestic-political  opposition 
economic  considerations ,  regional  interpretations  and 
possible  American  negative  reactions.  An  important 
element  of  the  Japanese  electorate  allied  with  the  mass 
media  is  against  large  scale  rearmament.  Japanese 
government  moves  toward  even  non-nuclear  military  pov->r 
provokes  considerable  resistance.  Although  some  arma¬ 
ments  interests  promote  rearmament  to  hedge  against 
recessional  tendencies,  a  recessionary  trend  could  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinions  against  rearmament.  'The  Japa¬ 
nese  are  aware  of  their  Asian  neighbors  traditional  fear 
of  their  military  crowess,  and  realize  that  a  massively 
armed  Japan  would  revive  old  anxieties  snd  hostilities, 
offsetting  security  gains  and  thereby  damage  the  posi¬ 
tive  image  gained  by  their  economic  successes.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  are  unsure  as  to  t*-e  American  reaction  to  remilitar¬ 
ization  and  are  concerned  about  American  sera  I tivi tf os 
affiliated  with  the  tragic  r xreriences  of  World  War  II. 


Ill 


PROS  AND  CONS  OP  NUCLEAR  ARMAMENTS 


Many  arguments  cbm  be  made  for  and  against  Japanese 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons.  Some  principle  incentives 
to  go  nuclear  are;  budget  capacity,  military  utility,  in¬ 
dustrial  advancement  benefits,  fear  of  perirflnent  dependence 
and  control  and  international  prestige. 

With  its  expected  continued  high  rate  of  growth,  not 
withstanding  the  short  term  effects  of  the  current  energy 
crisis,  Japan’s  proMf  .c  economy  can  afford  a  substantial 
nuclear  effort.  A  nuclear  arsenal  could  provide  sufficient 
military  strengths  without  large  conventional f orces .  A 

military  nuclear  program  would  provide  technological  spin- 

j 

off  benefits  for  industry  and  would  soothe  Japanese  fears 
of  permanent  superpower  dominance  of  all  phases  of  nuclear 
technology,  and  an  important  world  nuclear  ranking  would 
provide  Increased  national  status  and  prestige  for  govern- 

i 

I 

ment  engineers,  scientists,  and  armed  forces. 

•  1 

Principle  arguments  against  nuclear  weapons  are  eco¬ 
nomic,  nuclear  vulnerability,  nuclear  allergy,  moral  concern 
fears  of  revived  militarism,  and  political  implicstions . 

j  ■  ' . 

Economic  arguments  counter  the  tremendous  expense  of 
a  nuclear  venture  when  Japan  already  has  the  protection 
of  the  US  nuclear  umbrellla.  Also,  nuclear  weapons  have 
military  significance  crly  when  a  second  strike  is  capable 


*nd  the  Japanese  population  and  homeland  concentration 
would  be  very  vulnerable,  although  this  limitation  could 
be  minimized  with  an  armed  ba 
waters.  3ecause  of  their  own 


listic  missile  fleet  in  ocean 
nuclear  victim  experiences  in 


World  War  II,  many  Japanese  abhor  nuclear  thoughts.  There 
is  also  moral  concern  that  a  nuclear  Japan  would  enkindle 
enormous  fear  and  animosity  of  other  nations  and  there 


wou 


Id 


be  the  poll t  i c a  1  em.ba rra 
for  rfspy  years  denounced  the  e 
Many  Japanese  also  fear  the  re 
internal  repression  of  rights 

bring.  Taking  all  of  these  faits  under  consideration, 

'  •  '  ‘  '  ■ 

an  overt  nuclear  acquisition  policy  without  the  necessary 

psychological  acceptance  buildup  of  the  Japanese  people 


ssment  to  a  nation  that  has 
vils  of  nuclear  weapons, 
rival  of  militarism  with  its 
tha  t  such  a  program  may 


could  greatly  divide  the  nation. 

# 

CONCLUSl 


It  la  inconceivable  to  thi! 

Japan'iWith  its  past  aggressive 

V  . 

and  with  its  current  status  as 
economic  power,  gained  by  the  inherent  nature,  traits  and 
traditions  of  the  Japanese  people,  would  or  could  refrain 


ON 


s  student  of  history  that 
lilitary  and  economic  record 
ithe  world's  third  greatest 


from  becoming  a  major  region  or 


world  political  power  and 


thereby  lose  all  that  she  has  gained.  The  stark  nakedness 
of  Japan's  industrial  power  physique,  revealed  to  the  entire 
world  by  the  current  Middl**-East  oil  crisis,  will  surely 

i 

i 
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ignite  Japan  on  an  emergency  nuclear  power  seeking 
mission  parallel  only  by  the  1958  US  satellite  craze 
reaction  to  the  Soviet  Sputnik.  Such  a  program  is 
bound  to  reap  the  collateral  benefits  of  an  assimila¬ 
tion  of  a  superior  nuclear  knc«*i<idge  and  the“capabll- 
ltles  necessary  for  nuclear  weapontry. 

Japan  has  the  economic  capacity,  technological 
know-how  and  will-power  for  such  an  accelerated  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  produce  nuclear  weapons  by  1980.  Her 
nuclear  acquisition  program  will  be  a  continuation  of 
her  deliberate  and  covert  build-up  which  will  give  her 
the  necessary  springboard  for  a  quick  but  massive  re¬ 
armament  program.  Initially,  Japan  will  probably 
have  a  nuclear  program  which  imitates  that  of  France 
and  5ritain,  with  limited  retaliatory  capacity.  Ul¬ 
timately  she  will  strive  for  a  technological  break¬ 
through  and  this  event  coupled  with  a  gradual  world 
acceptance  of  a  "nuclear  Japan,"  would  elevate  her 
to  the  position  of  a  dominant  military  power  in  Asia. 

Nipponese  Nukes  Next?  Inevitable! 

Norbert  M.  Reinert 
LTC,  FA  -  USAR 
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